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Children 


thrive on Virol! 


VIROL COMPLETES THE DIET 











Praise 
from 
Aurem- 
bere 


‘As an old smoker of Barneys, 1 feel 1 must pay tribute to the fine qualities of your 
““Punchbowle”’ tobacco. Through all my experience ‘OVER HERE” it has served 
me as a good friend. I am ooking forward to the time when I may draw upon the comforts 
of the old slippers, book, and of course my good friend “‘ Punchbowle.”’’ 

(From a Barneys-Punchbowle smoker in the I.M.T. 

Press Camp, Nuremberg; the original can be inspected.) 


Barneys (medium), 
Punchbowle ( full), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild) 
2/104d. oz. 


(288) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 














| EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD 
\ of MAIDSTONE. KENT 
“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS 














Sticky valves and piston rings; undue wear on cylinder 
bore and bearings; choked up oilways. These are the 
effects of dirty oil. FRAM Oil Cleaner does far more than 
filter i FRAM KEEPS OIL CLEAN, Ask your garage. 


Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd., Great West Road, London. 
A Company of the Simmonds Group 
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“...and at Saxone 
they measure 
both feet" 
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@ A taste of delight 
in a dull world! 


Brimful of satisfying 





It's easier and more comfortable 
to select Saxone Footprint Fitting Shoes. The care we take 
in fitting ensures perfect fit and longer wear 


~ A xX oO N E CIVIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


~-40 Strand, |! Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch St., London, Croydon and throughout the meee «| 











BAROMETER SPINDLES 


Fine Limits, and the ability to 
maintain these limits, are part of 
our everyday job. Precision 
engineering in miniature is a 
STEAD speciality with which you 
should get acquainted. To be 
precise — send STEAD’S your 
problems. 


Think inSTEAD 
before you 


buy 


Telephone: Sheffield 22283 (4 lines) 


H Codes: Bentley's, Western Union. 

















Fresh from war-time successes 


Ferranti now offer model 546 











THE FERRANTI 546 Receiver is now available, 
in limited quantities, from Appointed Ferranti 
Radio Dealers. Hear it—let it speak for itself. 
Hold it—notice that it is a true transportable 
weighing only 10} lbs. with self-contained aerial 
—and remember ‘Ferranti’ means reliability. 


Transportable AC/DC 
Superhet. 2 wavebands. 
Off-white plastic cabinet. 


£15:15:7 


(including £2:15§:7 tax.) 





. 
FERRANT! LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10; AND 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 








Across far-off friendly lands, among peoples grown 
friendlier through unforgettable years of glorious com- 
radeship, Minton China enjoys a welcome, wide and 
swiftly widening. After all, the charm and elegance 
and beauty -of Minton speak irresistibly and uni- 
versally wherever taste and culture and discrimination 
direct our habits, manners, ways of living and of life. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 


MINTONS LTD. STOKE-UPON-TRENT EST. 1793 
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COMING SOON-— 


THAT rial te PRODUCTION BY IDRIS 





QUALITY ia 
TABLE WATERS THROUGH FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS watmen 


IDRIS LIMITED, LONDON, MAKERS OF 








When nations slide into famine, it is the children and 
mothers who suffer most. Today in the world, there 
are millions of growing families on the edge of starvation. 
For them, every available grain of wheat is urgently 
needed and there can be none for large scale livestock 
feeding. When the next big harvest is safely home, it 
should again be possible to fatten pigs and cure hams 
to the unique tenderness and flavour for which Marsh’s 
have long been famous. 


MARSH HAMS 


Marsh & Baxter Ltd. Brierley Hill 
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This 
mathematical 
symbol 
means 

‘not less than’ 
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This 
well-known 
emblem means 
Snot less than 
the best’ 


PHILIPS 


LAMPS - RADIO - X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS LAMPS LTD + CENTURY HOUSE « SHAFTESBURY AVENUE + LONDON ‘a 
125K 
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Charivaria 


DEHYDRATED rhubarb has not been a success. When 
reconstituted it is too much like the real thing. 


° ° 


A correspondent in a contemporary wants to know why 
fresh pilchards are thrown back into the sea when we 
are importing tinned pilchards from America. Obviously 
because housewives must have something in exchange for 
the points they get in exchange for unwanted BU’s. 


° ° 


i 


You can now obtain the 
newspaper of your choice on 
a firm order only. That is, 
if you are master at your 
own breakfast-table. 





° ° 


Claims that their dogs can 
talk have now been made by 
five owners in various parts 
of Europe. Assuming that 
one of them can say “No,” 
the animals could run a Peace 
Conference of their own. 


° ° 


“In my submission the Government should strive to stem the 
rising tide of inflation by grasping the nettle and attempting to 
freeze wage rates.”—Letter to “Yorkshire Post.” 


Canute never thought of that. 
° ° 


“Stop smoking this easy way,” invites an advertisement. 
Just stroll into your tobacconist’s and ask for some 
cigarettes. 

° ° 


Sir Ben Smith has been made Chairman of the West 
Midlands Division of the Fuel Board. This seems to be 
out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


A famous film actress entered a London cinema but was 
unrecognized in the dark. An usherette did, we under- 
stand, shine a torch on her face, but it was no more than 
a mere flash in the pan. 

° ° 


A pipe bursting in a brewery caused a flood of beer. 
The loss was serious as the liquid was still in a concentrated 
form prior to being broken down for human consumption. 


° ° 


“FLIES TO HAVE BABY 
IN BRITAIN ” 
“Daily Mirror.” 


Not if D.D.T. can stop it. 


° ° 


rae a | 





A Scottish pipe - major 
thinks the English really 
like the bagpipes. Even 
the most bigoted admit 
that the bagpipes are quite 
all right if people will only 
leave them alone. 


° ° 


A writer complains that 
there are no great centres of learning and culture left 
in the world to-day. The producers of the various Radio 
Quiz Programmes will resent this. 


°o ° 


Impending Apology 
“Home offered in pretty Country Cottage to Lady or Gentleman, 
teacher or slight mental not objected to.” 
Advt. in “The Irish Times.” 


° ° 


“Onions should be left out in the open to dry before 
being stored for the winter,” says a gardening article. 
Yes, but what does one do in this country? 


/ 

















As we go to press the Printing Trade dispute has not yet been settled, and in consequence our 
production is still curtailed. As soon as there is a settlement of the dispute larger-sized issues will 
be published to make compensation for what has been lost. 
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A Frontier Dispute 


AN anybody tell me, in a few simple, dignified and 
well-chosen words, the various names by which in 
different parts of this island the bilberry is called, 

the bilberry being that rather silly little sweet black fruit, 
with a kind of bluish dust on it, that grows on moors, 
and when it is squashed covers the face and fingers with a 
messy stain, and the children are sent upstairs to wash, 
and you can make jam of it, or stew it, or eat it in pies? 

I am aware that this is a side issue in world politics at 
the present time. There is plenty of unrest about other 
and perhaps more important delimitations of territory. 
Trieste is on the tapis. Discontent is seething in Middle 
Europe and the Middle East. Trouble exists in India, 
and in Rangoon—if I may trust the New Times of Burma 
—the police are out on strike. U Wan Maung, presiding at 
a meeting of the malcontents, has issued the following 
statement to the local press: 


‘APPEAL TO Bap-Hats 


We, the members of the Rangoon City Police, make this 
strong appeal on behalf of Burma to all self-centred 
individual bad-hats and members of dacoit-gangs to 
consider the welfare of the country and by way of support- 
ing our cause, to keep the peace and to refrain from 
committing crimes during the period in which we are 
engaged in a demonstration to secure a status equivalent 
to that enjoyed by the police forces in all free countries. 

All are specially warned that if this appeal is disregarded, 
we will take the most severe and drastic action either when 
we resume our duties according to our rank and station 
or when we become ordinary citizens if Government will 
not receive us back.” 


This is a very serious position. For a moment it may 
seem to take us rather far from the bilberry, but it serves, 
I think, to show us the state of uncertainty from which 
the world is suffering, and the bilberry crisis, as I find 
myself compelled to call it, seems to be but another 
symptom of the universal and deep-seated malaise. 

One of our book-reviewers made the rather bold statement 
a few weeks ago that in the north of England the bilberry 
is always known as the whinberry. The writer of the book 
about bilberries (or perhaps only in part about bilberries) 
replied that in Northumberland the bilberry is called the 
blaeberry. To this our reviewer rather acidly replied that 
the bilberry i is only called the blaeberry i in Scotland, and 
that for the purpose of bilberry-naming, Nort! humberland 
is geographically included in the Lowlands of Scotland. 

In an attempt to prevent bloodshed, and reconcile the 
disputants, I consulted ail the dictionaries that I could lay 
hands on, and wrote out a brief summary of the wisdom of the 
ages, a bilberiography as you might say of the whole theme: 


Blaeberry The English bilberry 
Bilberry The whortleberry 
Whortleberry R See bilberry 

Whinberry or Whimberr: y. Obs. and Dial., the bilberry 
Whimberry The cowberry 


I began then to feel amen I summoned to my 
room a man whom I understood to have a fair working 
knowledge of fruit. 

“Do you know any other names for the bilberry?” I 
asked. 

“In Surrey,” he said, ‘we call them hurts.” 

“Please go away,” I said. 


I asked the office to put me through to the Curator of 
Kew Gardens. The ruse was a failure. Kew Gardens 
are much too cunning and cowardly to be on the telephone. 

I got in touch with Covent Garden. This great and 
justly famed market could shed no light on the affair. 

Finally, hot with rage, I rang up the Ministry of Food. 

“Put me through to the bilgeberry department,” I said. 

There was none. 

It may seem to the reader an extraordinary thing, at a 
time when we are on the eve of one of the worst harvests 
we have known for many a long year, when one would 
have expected that all spare labour that could have been 
diverted from the barley and the wheat would be employed 
in gargle gathering for the winter preserves, there was not 
a single official who could tell me what was being done 
about the warberry, or whether a single bulberry had 
been picked at all from John o’ Groats to Land’s End. 
But so it was. 

I made further inquiries, but the fog only seemed to 
deepen around me. So far as I can ascertain the thing is 
called a bottleberry in Suffolk and a glueberry on the 
borders of Wales. I saw myself pursuing a marsh fire or 
Jack o’ Lantern over the waste lands of Britain, grasping 
vainly at a phantom fruit. It would appear that as one 
grazes quietly over the heaths of the Heptarchy one may 
raise a purple face and suddenly find oneself in an alien 
and hostile land. The burberry on which one has been 
carelessly feeding has been suddenly altered into the hartle- 
berry or the whoop. I became more and more angry with 
the utter confusion which prevailed. How idle, I thought, 
to follow world peace as an aim when even the local 
boundaries of our own burbleberry are the subject of 
acrimonious dispute! 

It was impossible, I discovered, to raise the issue in any 
company without bitter dissension, and causing angry 
birds to wurtle to and fro. 

It is for this reason that I am asking whether any kindly 
reader will step into the arena and help me to determine 
the precise zones, regions, habitats, and corresponding 
variations of nomenclature of this pestilential little drupe. 

Evor. 
° ° 


Child by the Sea 


BOUT three, I suppose, 
On the very edge of the pale grey sea 


Jumping, flatfooted for splashes, 
On each little curling wave 
And laughing in ecstasy. 
Starfish hands stiff with excitement, 
Limp silk hair blowing across her eyes 
Unnoticed. All the world lost. 
Her bathing drawers (courtesy garment) 
Are damp and low about her thighs, 
The small brown body naked to the skies. 
Complete absorption in the task at hand: 
To jump on every curling wave 
Just as it breaks upon the sand. 


Me 


it’s time for tea.” 


*“Coo-00, come back, 
No response, 

Only a new interest, 
Stones for throwing at the sea. 


J. G. 
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WASHINGTON WALLACE 


“Truman, I cannot tell a lie. I intended to bury your little hatchet.” 
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“Flello, Smith !—got a minute to join me for a coffee?” 


Defence of the Home Act (Winter, 1946-47) 


1. Failure of Gas. 


In the event of failure of gas, procedure will be 
on the lines laid down for the preceding winter, 1945-46. 

Portable electric fires may be laid on their backs on the 
kitchen floor, but no attempt will be made to carry out 
this manceuvre in the sitting- or dining-rooms owing to 
scorching of carpets observed in previous campaigning 
seasons. 

John will run to Mrs. Bartholomew’s for her spare electric 
toaster. 

There will be no panic. REMEMBER, if we all run out 
into the road trying to borrow electrical apparatus, 
Wellington Crescent will become hopelessly blocked and 
no one will be able to borrow anything. THe ORDER Is 
Stay Pur, except as instructed above. 


fh following notice has been posted up in the hall: 


The gas will be taken to have failed when a kettle, 
placed on No. 2 ring, emits no steam after thirty minutes 
with the controls set at maximum. 


2. Failure of Electricity. 


A new form of attack against which we must prepare 
ourselves is the cutting off of our supply of electricity. 
THERE May Be No Warninc. We cannot rely upon our 
light bulbs becoming dim or beginning to flicker in advance 
of the total black-out. In all probability we shall be 
plunged instantaneously into complete darkness. 

By day no special action will be taken except to leave, 
in an orderly fashion, any room normally heated by electric 
fires and concentrate in the sitting-room where a coal fire 
will be kept permanently laid and even, whenever the fuel 
situation permits, lit. 
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By night the following drill will be carried out without 
fail: 


(a) Immediately the lights go out, STAND STILL. 


(6) The Head of the House will now call the roll in order 
and in a loud voice. All members of the household will 
answer their names by indicating their whereabouts, e.g., 
“Bathroom,” “‘Halfway up stairs,” etc., and will report 
in addition any circumstances of particular interest, as, 
for example, that they are not properly dry or are holding 
a tray full of old cut-glass decanters. 


(c) The Head of the House will then make a rapid 
appreciation and will decide which members of the house- 
hold are in a position, with the least danger to themselves 
and others, 

(i) to observe the street lamps 
(ii) to reach the hall table. 
(d) He will now call by name upon the persons selected 
by him 
(i) to report whether the failure appears to be 
General or Local. 
(ii) to light the candle which will at all times be kept, 
with matches attached by string, on the hall table. 


(e) Immediately the candle has been lit it will be put 
at the disposal of the person who, in the opinion of the 
Head of the House, is in most urgent need of light, and 
thereafter it will be used to locate any other candles that 
may be available in the house. 

(f) Warmth will be obtained as by day. (It is hoped, 
later, to secure a gas fire and a length of rubber tubing 
sufficient to run from the kitchen stove to the sitting-room, 
in order to guard against the possibility of there being no 
coal on the premises at a time when the electric fires fail. 
Should it be possible to arrange this, civilian gas-masks 
will be worn as a precautionary measure.) 


Note.—It must be understood that, in addition to lighting 
and heating, the following apparatus will be out of action 
during electrical famines: 


The vacuum cleaner 
The wireless 
The electric bells. 


It is not believed that the telephone will necessarily 
cease to work, though it is of course known to be elec- 
trically-powered and may, for all that is known at this 
address, depend on the same source of supply as the 
vacuum cleaner. 

No particular action is called for by the information 
given in this note, except that it would be a kindness if 
(by day only) John would attach an “Out of Order” 
notice to the front-door bell. This will be a convenience 
to neighbours calling to inquire whether our wireless has 
stopped too. 


3. Failure of Gas AND Electricity. 


Two-pronged attacks are almost certain during the 
coming winter. We must not be taken by surprise. Orders 
have therefore been given that the windows of my dressing- 
room be sealed up forthwith with strips of brown paper 
and a heavy draught-proof curtain be hung permanently 
over the door. Oil-lamps, paraffin stoves and small 
cookers powered by methylated spirit will be assembled 
in this room from every possible quarter and carefully 
guarded. THey Must Not Bre ALLowep To Fatt Into 
NEIGHBOURS’ Hanps. 

On the order “Total blockade,” the whole family will 
retire into this stronghold and will keep the door shut. 
Permission to open the door for purposes of egress may be 
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obtained from the Head of the House during spells of 
mild weather. 


4. Failure of All Sources of Supply. 


Simultaneous strikes of milk distributors, meat porters, 
bakers, laundrymen, etc., coinciding with the total break- 
down of all sources of heat, light and power, will be difficult 
to counter. Special instructions will be issued ad hoc to 
meet each new situation as it arises. But WE SHALL NEVER 
GIVE IN. Remembering what we have been through 
together in the past, and strong in the possession of 
seventeen tins of sardines and an intolerable quantity of 
dried milk, we shall tighten our belts, draw in our horns, 
slip on an extra pullover and await what looks like being 
an unusually bitter end. 

All other considerations apart, there is no one to whom 
we can surrender. H. F. E. 


o ° 


“LOOK, DADDY!” 





Flan \\ 
—Riynolas 
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At the Pictures 





DIFFERENT WORLDS 


EvEn if Theirs is the Glory (Director : 
Brian DesMonD Hurst) , . 
were badly done, even if it 
were anything short of very 
well done, it would require 
considerable effrontery in 
a critic to say so; for 
this is the great story of 
Arnhem, and only that 
tiny fraction of the public 
capable of the detachment 
necessary to _ consider 
manner apart from matter 
would grasp the fact that 
a captious or lukewarm 
notice was not disparag- 
ing the magnificent action 
itself. Happily the film is 
very well done, though I 
will take the, risk of saying 
it isn’t perfect. A straight- 
forward reconstruction of 
the facts, every incident 
having been “either ex- 
perienced or witnessed by 
the people who appear in 
the film,” it has the dis- 
advantages as well as the advantages 
of such careful authenticity; one 
disadvantage being that what is 
actually happening is sometimes as 
confusing to us as it must have been 
to the hard-pressed, exhausted men 
who were fighting. Another 
slight disadvantage is the 
natural, occasionally noticeable 
stiffness of unpractised players, 
in small close-up scenes. 

But as a whole the film is a 
triumph for what John Grierson 
calls “‘the national talent for 
emotional understatement ’”’; at 
least it is certain to be a 
triumph with British audiences. 
I shall be interested to hear 
how it goes in the U.S., where 
they don’t appreciate under- 
statement and where (for in- 
stance) to show an Airborne 
man on the way to violent and 
heroic action opening a Sunday 
paper and observing with 
casual interest ““No Nat Gub- 
bins this week, Sarge ’’—where 
such a perfectly genuine and 
natural sign of nonchalance, 
which most of us could parallel 
on a smaller scale from our 
own or our friends’ experience, 
may seem an irritating example 
of English irresponsibility. (I 
always remember some para- 
graphs in an American 
magazine in 1940 which 
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described with what seemed to be 
disgust and annoyance the way London 
comic papers continued to make their 
trivial little jokes even though their 
city was being bombed to pieces.) 
But never mind that. Theirs is the 





(Theirs is the Glory 


PEGASUS 1944 


Glory is a fine record of a very great 
occasion, and nothing should prevent 
your seeing it. 


On the other hand (to come down 
with a bump to a different plane, a 
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[Night and Day 
ADDENDUM—TO FILM MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY 
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different world, almost a different 
dimension), if anything at all makes 
you see Night and Day (Director: 
MicHaEL Curtiz) it will be, pre- 
sumably, CoLE PorTEr’s music. One 
of these days they'll do an enormous 

Technicolor biography of 

a man whose music isn’t 

strong enough to carry it, 

and the flop will be deafen- 
ing. Some of these musical 
biographies are more or 
less deafening already, but 
Night and Day isn’t one 
of them — unless perhaps 
you’re sitting very close to 
the screen when CARLOS 
- Ramirez is crying “Myke 
them plye!” in “Begin 
the Beguine.” No, the un- 
avoidable trouble here is 
that the story is too sub- 
dued, being compounded 
of a great many musical- 
biography clichés some of 

which we saw used only a 

short while ago in the same 

company’s picture about 

Gershwin. The music-shop 

piano-playing—the crowd 

that collects, by instinct, 

for the new tune that will 
be a success—the bad luck in the 
first show—the success summed up 
by the posters reading “2nD YEAR”’ 
—the expensive parties, the sad wife— 
and finally, that favourite ‘‘ You’re- 
overworking-yourself” situation . . 
But, as always, the music is the 
important thing: the music, 
and the often superlatively 
well handled concerted numbers 
that present it and illustrate 
it. 

Cary Grant walks through 
the part of Cole Porter without 
difficulty, and Monty WooLLEY 
cheers things up a good deal 
by playing the part of Monty 
Woolley—getting one of his 
biggest laughs with a crack 
that was first made well over 
a hundred years ago by Lamb. 
The ladies are headed by 
ALEXIS SMITH, as the sad wife, 
and Ginny Sis, who has to 
do a lot of singing done in real 
life by Ethel Merman and is 
made up to look something like 
Miss Merman; but she is allowed 
a fictitious name. If the other 
principals had been given fic- 
titious names the story would 
(I gather) have been less mis- 
leading, for its implications 
about Mr. Porrer’s early 


life, and his family’s attitude, 
and his marriage, are quite 
unjustified by fact. 


R. M. 
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Lucid Interval 


T is my custom to admonish 
children who chalk things on 
public highways, but this little 

cherub intrigued me. His features, of 
almost cloying sweetness, reminded me 
forcibly of a photo I still have of my 
own childhood. I stooped and saw, 
chalked on the pavement, the words— 
“Dappy Is.” We mused over this in 
silence for a while. 

“Well, go on,” I beamed at last, 
patting his head. ‘What follows?” 

Without answering, he began chalk- 
ing what appeared to be a design 
for some ill-assorted filigree work. I 
intervened firmly. 

“Come now; one thing at a time,” I 
chided. “You have written ‘Daddy 
is.’ Add something—say an adjective:” 

He got up and tried to escape, but 
I took him by the hand and led 
him back. He began to whimper, 
and several passers-by stopped to 
listen. 

“What is daddy?” I persisted. 
“Surely you know? You can’t leave 
it like that.” 

“Who can’t?” asked a man with a 
red scarf truculently. “He has left it, 
ain’t he? Writ very nice too.” 

“But it doesn’t make sense,” I 
objected. “My point is——” 

“Don’t talk to me about sense,” he 
interrupted loudly, tapping my chest. 
“What about coal?” 

“T’m not concerned with coal——” 
I began testily. 

“You ought to be then,” sniffed 
another member of the fast-gathering 
crowd. “Look at the gas strike.” 

“Don’t talk to me about the gas 
strike,” shouted the red-scarfed man, 
turning on the last speaker. ‘‘ What 
about milk?” 

That, roughly, was how the whole 
thing started. When the policeman 
arrived we were holding a stormy over- 
flow meeting in the road. 

“What is all this here?” asked the 
policeman sternly. . 

“Just a friendly discussion,’ 
a voice. 

“Don’t talk to me about friendly 
discussions,” roared the red scarf. 
“What about the peace conference ?” 

“T can explain, officer,” I said with 
dignity. ‘It’s perfectly simple. I 
came across a small boy chalking 
‘Daddy is’ on the pavement.” 

““Daddy—is—on the pavement,” 
repeated the policeman, noting it 
down. 

“No. 
I said. 


came 


Let me put it another way,” 
“Written on the pavement 


was ‘Daddy is.’” 
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We used to read our programmes while waiting for the curtain’s rise; 





nowadays we have to wait— 





until the curtain’s risen. 


“Daddy is what?” he asked sus- 
piciously. 

“That is exactly the point I was 
trying to make with this little boy,” I 
explained. 

“‘What little boy?” 

The boy had gone. Fortunately the 
policeman then had to leave me to 
deal with a scuffle, and I threaded my 
way out of the crowd. On its fringe I 
ran into the boy, who pointed me out 
to his mother. 

“ Are you the man who’s been telling 
my boy to write on pavements?” she 
demanded indignantly. 

“T was merely explaining to him 
that——” 

“You leave him alone,” she shouted. 
The crowd began to envelop us. “I 
won’t have him writing on pavements; 
I don’t hold with it.” 

‘Nor do I, but——” 

“What did you tell him to for 
then?” 





““My whole point was ” T began 
patiently. 

“And what about the housing 
question?” demanded the man with 
the red scarf, who had just joined 
us. 
“Pray keep out of this,” I said to 
him severely. 

“How dare you!” exclaimed the 
mother to me hotly. ‘‘That’s the boy’s 
father, and my husband.” 

“Don’t talk to me about husbands!” 
thundered red scarf. “What about 
wives?” 

I decided that this was about the 
right moment to go home. It was a 
great pity. All I wanted to say was 
that children should be encouraged to 
finish whatever they undertake. It 
builds character and develops a tend- 
ency towards consecutive thought. 

Furthermore, as soon as I can find 
a piece of chalk I am going back to 
fill in what daddy is. 


























“Why, dammit, when I was your age I'd think up 


” 


a name and go round paging it just for practice. . 


Dulce Domum 
or The Return to School 
i he. thrice-let-out pyjamas have been patched, 


The ninety-seventh name-tape has been sewn, 
The trunk and bicycle have been dispatched, 
And I can call my dressing-room my own. 


My desk is inter alia relieved 
Of model aircraft, birds’-eggs and a tent; 
The Bechstein too is fleetingly reprieved 
From further coats of balsa-wood cement. 


Now shall the commissariat recoup 
The deep erosion that the boy has made. 
Free from his practised predatory scoop 
The rest of us may touch some marmalade. 


No longer need the little sister use 
The rigid litany of School House slang— 

May play at least some games that do not bruise 
And let such things as “toughening-up” go hang. 


Workmen will come to mend the garden gate, 
Replace the tiles and paint the several walls; 
The greenhouse will, no doubt, recuperate 
From regularly accidental balls. 


There comes to me (but instantly forgot) 
A traitorous, subversive thought—.e., 

That boarding schools, although their bills are hot, 
May yet be not unworthy of their fee. 
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Facts 


EXPECT my readers will have noticed that readers 

generally—that is, ordinary people—are supposed 

nowadays to be very keen on facts, or information. 
(It may be that they always were; statisticians say you get 
poor results in any branch of statistics if you start thinking 
like that.) Well, this article is going to be given up entirely 
to facts, and, what is more, to facts my readers know 
perfectly well already, which I hope will make it all the 
more interesting. 

What, I wonder, would my readers like to start off with ? 
Dry cleaners? This is a subtle way of saying that that is 
exactly what I am starting off with—a few facts about 
those shops which are so indispensable a part of modern 
life and which vary in their outward appearance from a 
row of other people’s clothes to a bunch of artificial flowers 
and a notice on a little easel. The most noteworthy fact 
about dry cleaners is of course that your clothes come 
back to you with a cloth tab sewn on somewhere. This 
cloth tab, which has inked on it a row of figures that mean 
nothing beyond the thought that someone cared that much 
about us, interests psychologists as a test of fecklessness. 
They say that if we knew how many people unpick these 
tabs immediately, however much they don’t show, we 
should be quite ashamed and more determined than ever 
not to leave them on until the clothes are ready for the 
cleaners again. Another fact about dry cleaners is that 
when human nature fetches its clothes back over the 
counter nowadays it is pretty well bound to hear itself 
saying how nice and clean they are. Psychologists add that 
this does not necessarily mean that human nature has 
changed, it just means that nowadays human nature 
fetches its dry-cleaned clothes back unwrapped and feels 
it has to say something when it sees them. 

I think a few facts about table-cloths would fit in here 
as well as anywhere. It is a highly theoretical fact that 
if a table-cloth put on straight only just covers a tea-table, 
then put on diagonally it will leave the corners bare. I 
mean, no table-layer worth the name will take such a fact 
on trust, but will reach it by much twiddling and flapping. 
Psychologists, by the way, define table-layers as loyal to 
a fault, because if these kindly people cannot hide the tea- 
stain any other way they will put it under a plate where 
they think one of the family will be sitting but where, 
actually, the chief visitor will inevitably be placed, and 
will therefore get the knife with the bit out of the handle 
as well. Table-cloths with coloured patterns count as 
patterned, or difficult to arrange in relation to all four 
sides of the table, and those with white patterns, usually 
large invisible roses, get through life like watermarked 
notepaper, unnoticed except by the very observant or the 
very preoccupied. 

My readers have had a lot of food facts largely from the 
Government, but I should like to give one or two more. 
First, sausages. Apart from sausage jokes, their main 
feature is that they are joined together in either twos or 
fours—statisticians say they will check up which next 
time they have sausages—and that tradition has it that if 
sausage-fryers prick them with a fork they will not burst 
the way they do whether they are pricked or not. The 
trouble with sausage-pricking is that it cannot be done 
with the average fork until the sausage is cooked enough to 
have burst already, and that anyway it is only when 
sausages burst that their fryers remember they should have 
pricked them. I do not need to remind my readers of the 


small tight sausage’s tendency to ooze out at each end of 
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“ 


. and mind you don’t get a sting or a chill or an 
appetite or anything.” 


its skin and stick to the pan, or of any sausage’s tendency, 
when jiggled, to roll back on to its overdone side again. 
Baked apples can burst as positively as sausages but are a 
bit more popular when they do, the oven-watcher taking 
it as a sign that the household will not have to wait for 
its pudding like last time. There is furthermore an eager, 
polished look about the unburst part of a burst baked apple 
which is very pleasant to oven-watchers, who have prob- 
ably already had the satisfaction of digging at the core with 
the potato-peeler and coming out at the South Pole. I 
should like also to mention spinach for its dwindling 
powers, Welsh rarebits for the wrong way in which it is 
so easy to make them, and coffee for its two schools of 
thought, percolator v. saucepan. Psychologists like coffee 
arguments because they never get anywhere; they usually 
begin because the people who make it by one method are 
drinking coffee made in someone else’s house by another 
method, so that the whole thing is inextricably confused 
with politeness from the start. 

Turning from food to entertainment, I want to deal now 
with something which has always puzzled human nature: 
the fact that people on the stage and in the films are 
always so well-dressed, good-looking and generally so 
fearfully tidy. I don’t really mean that human nature is 
puzzled by this, but it feels more intelligent if it says it is. 
Psychologists say that it is too late now for such a con- 
vention to change, because if anyone appeared on a stage 
or in a film looking ordinary—by which I mean anything 
from wanting ironing to wearing five different colours— 
such a person would need a special mention for looking 
extraordinary or the audience would think the management 
was economizing. Anyway, audiences are used to this 
convention by now, and get along very well by remember- 
ing that they are not looking at real life. Another fact 
worth noting about the entertainment world is that if you 
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take a big shiny magazine and compare all the drawings 
illustrating one story you will find that every person looks 
awfully like everyone else but that the same person, say the 
heroine, is quite difficult to identify from drawing to 
drawing. I would ask my readers to use their benevolence 
here and to imagine themselves drawing a lot of people all 
quite different, and then two people exactly alike. I don’t 
believe they would make a better job of it. 

I wonder if my readers would be interested in a few 
facts about brief-cases? I am sure the ones with brief- 
cases would, and a great many people seem to have them 
now. Sociologists—making the typically pedantic reserva- 
tion that we should remind ourselves that brief-cases are 
so called because originally they carried briefs—are in 
favour of this fashion because it is efficient; they are also 
interested to note that at a certain stage in a brief-case’s 
life its owner ceases to mean to polish it, this stage coming 
some time later than the stage of ceasing to polish it. 
Sociologists note also that if the side-straps are not fastened 
they gradually curl up, and they say that the owners 
periodically note this too and have a day or so of strap- 
fastening before they go back to just jabbing the middle 
catch down. And, finally, sociologists would like while 
they have the chance to weigh in with a fact they think 
rather shows human nature for what it is: the fact that the 
people who blow their sweet ration on the first Monday of 
the rationing month are as inclined to boast about it as the 
people who save theirs till the last Saturday. 


°o °o 
Bold as Brass 
“ Guilt-edged, however, continued to present a firm front and 
prices in this section remained steady.”—Evening paper. 
° oO 
“Most of us have memories of the theatre that are memorable.” 


Daily paper. 
But the memories one can’t remember are always the best. 
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“Mummy, it’s leaking.” 


Mr. Mackenzie 


E learnt about Mr. Mackenzie in -the flat above, 


because when he moved in 
he started almost at once to play 
his violin. 
He began, at seven, by playing some Bach, 
so we knew he was serious, 
and then he stopped, for dinner I suppose, 
which wasn’t so very mysterious; 
but you see at eight, 
he foxed us a bit 
by playing the “Caprice Viennoise.” 
We didn’t know what to make of it. 
At 8.30 we knew he was industrious 
because he practised his scales, 
and then suddenly he played 
Wales! Wa—les! 
So odd! We decided, erroneously, he was Welsh. 





At nine we knew he was in love. 

The Chopin nocturne sounded quite different; 

rather as though he were wearing a woolly glove— 

all muffled and tender, a little mawkish really, 

but when he began to play 

Debussy, we realized 

that tho’ he might be in love, he was also gay. 

And intelligent—yes, he sounded very intelligent. 
But it wasn’t until ten ' 

or thereabouts, 

when 

Mr. Mackenzie hit a piercing high note, 

and having hung 

on to it for hours hurled himself like a cataract into 

boogie woogie, . 
that we knew, for certain, Mr. Mackenzie was young. 


V.G. 





ONDON without her churches would not be London. 





THE RUINED CHURCHES 


Yet to-day, of 701 churches in the diocese, 624 are but empty 
of London, 50 churches must be rebuilt (not in all cases on 
For this great task the Bishop of London’s £750,000 Appeal was 
launched, and to-day, September 25th, which is set apart as the “Day of Gifts,” when the Bishop and his Suffragans aro 
receiving donations at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Londoners in particular are asked to give what they can to help. Donations (made 
payable to “The hennind of London’s Church —— ’) should be sent to the = er 33, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


shells or piles of rubble. To reconstruct the church-life 
the same sites), 500 be repaired, 35 new churches be begun. 
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THE RUINED CHURCHES 
“Who will rebuild after this Great Fire?” 
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“They say this fellow Alfred wants to nationalize the Navy.” 


HE lane which goes from Bayeux 

to Arromanches winds through 

rolling wooded country giving 
no suggestion that the sea is near. 
The stains of war are almost absent. 
Great stone barns, probably built by 
Matilda, flank the way, utterly im- 
perishable; and as the sun, which for 
once has a visa, strikes their mossy 
walls they turn a lovely soft gold. I 
pause only for a life-saving cider at a 
little buvette which still has “Coy. 
OFFICE” painted on the kitchen door 
and where everything is in a state of 
extreme scrubbery owing to the im- 
pending confirmation of the daughter of 
the house. There will be many invités, 
says the patronne, feverishly wiping the 
green table under the plane-tree with 
her apron, and no doubt I know what 


Normandy, 1946 


that means. ... I begin to wonder if 
my map is lying or the sea has moved 
on somewhere else when the lane dips 
unexpectedly and there at my feet in 
all their fantastic absurdity are those 
oddest fruits of war, the mulberries. 
The port has been described often 
enough; now the landing piers are 
gone, but the semi-circle of concrete 
hulls, looking like children’s bricks, is 
still in position. A large tramp with 
smoking funnels is alongside, out 
towards the middle of the arc, and a 
Dukw is chugging towards her across 
the lagoon. I saw the port from the 
air when it was in full swing, but it is 
far more impressive from the ground, 
even now in its decline. The sheer size 
of the thing stuns you. 

Arromanches is the smallest sort of 


seaside place, with a tiny front, a 
compact village and a few family 
hotels. It is impossible to believe what 
vast events it has survived. The 
church is intact, the village nearly so, 
and the front, though battered, is still 
a front. To one side of it, just above 
the beach, there is a stone with bright 
blue flowers round it which says: 


‘**‘ ARROMANCHES-LES- BAINS 
Port WINsToNn 


D’ici sont parties les Troupes 
Alliées pour la liberation de 
la France—6 Juin 1944” 


It is beautiful in its simplicity, match- 
ing to perfection the breath-taking 
simplicity of the whole mulberry con- 
ception. A leader’s genius has surely 
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never had a more dramatic memorial, 
worth all the fat bronzes on horses in 
the rest of the world put together. 

The beach, covered with French 
families at play, looks like a place 
where metal mastodons have gone 
to die. Huge rusting carcases sprawl 
everywhere. I drape my effects 
modestly over the skeleton of a landing- 
barge and wade a long way out into 
the shallow lagoon. From water-level 
the mulberries appear more than ever 
like a giant’s nursery-game. 





Un EvepHant AVALE UN 
PORTEFEUVILLE 


L’ Humanité 











Lunch, in a paved garden. The 
barelegged waitress wants to know 
what the stocking position is like in 
England and seems greatly cheered 
when [I tell her. In this nice little 
hotel the daily pension is about a 
pound all up, which for these days 
of an inflating franc is very honest... 
After lunch I sun-bathe among the 
mastodons, and have another swim, 
and browse over a great many picture- 
post cards of the landing, and observe 
the Restaurant Mulberry to be already 
born; and then I walk home to Bayeux. 
On the way occurs one of my bi-annual 
adventures with a bull. It is an outsize 
bull, pretty well filling the lane, and 
it lumbers at me in a highly carnivorous 
manner, bellowing titanically. I do 
what any prudent man would have 
done and back into a gateway, 
fumbling with my shoes in case anyone 
is watching. Fortunately someone is. 
A woman comes out of the field and 
asks me, before I have time to lodge a 
protest about her bull, if I would mind 
holding the gate open while she 
recovers her cow. Viewed in this light 
the animal looks perceptibly smaller 
and its ferocity now seems, I admit, 
tinged with distress. For the sake of 
British prestige in these parts I slap 
its rump cordially as it goes past. 

It is thirsty work tramping back to 
Bayeux and -I am glad when the 
cathedral (am I wrong in thinking it 
disappointing inside?) pokes through 
the trees; and even gladder when at 
last I am sitting at a table commanding 
Main Street. This is perhaps the 
moment to break to you the lament- 
able state of the apéritif-front in 
France. Those high-octane fatigue- 
erasers, such as Pernod and Amer 
Picon, which used to blunt life’s 
sharper edges so decisively, are still 
absent. Have they fallen in the fray ? 
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In their stead reign only usurpers 
from the category of half-hearted lung- 
tonics. I am sipping one of these 
thoughtfully when there is a tap on 
my shoulder, and I now have the follow- 
ing extraordinary conversation with a 
lady. She has beautiful china-blue 
eyes but the anxious look of a con- 
spirator : 


She (hissing). Anglais ? 


Myself (also hissing). Indubitable- 
ment. 
She (still hissing). Cigarettes ? 


Myself (now hissing madly). Three 
Caporals, rather bent. 


She (narrowing her eyes). I have 
seven children. 
Myself (narrowing mine). Life can 


be vastly cruel. 

She. It is impossible to keep them 
clean. 

Myself. Chez nous we have given 
up trying. 

She (hissing again). No soap? 

Myself (anemptying siphon). Scarcely 
enough for the bare necessities. Suis 
en rucsac. 

She (opening wide her pretty eyes). 
Helas ! 

Myself (doing much the 
Helack ! 


same). 
Eric. 


° °o 


Prometheus, R.E. 


" O my father,” said the Garrison 
Engineer, after the orderly had 
half demolished the anteroom 

fire in his attempt to stoke it, “trim- 

ming a fire is a ceremony, a ritual where 
self is submerged in performance, like 

Menuhin absorbed in a concerto. He 

will place the scuttle on the hearth— 

my father, I mean, not the violinist— 
pull out the damper and study the fire, 
making what you infantry fellows call 
an appreciation, and then open the 
offensive with the poker, probing into 
corners, prising out the clinker, raking 

loose the ashes, and all done with a 

delicate touch that never shakes the 

big red body of it all an’ all. To see 
him then is to see a craftsman at work. 

Crouched in front of the grate... and 

if criticism were permitted it would be 

that his beam-end thrusts blankly into 

the room like a blimp moored in a 

hangar doorway, but with art one sees 

beyond the materialistic. After all, if 

Titian wore a dirty smock or Beethoven 

snuffled, was their genius impaired ? 

“But to return. Selecting small 
lumps, my father fits them into the 
red face of the fire, like a jeweller 

setting stones in a diadem, easing a 

lump in here, widening a gap there, 
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careful never to create a black-faced 
phalanx of fuel but leaving a crimson 
chasm between the nuggets. And, 
gentlemen, all done with bare hands 
and poker. No fire-tongs for him, 
despite the pleas and plaints of the 
family. This mechanical age, he says, 
has left little enough for the hands to 
fashion, and metal pincers can never 
hope to equal the finesse of sensitive 
fingers in placing a piece of coal just so. 
After all, does a dentist extract a 
tooth with an automatic puller? And 
he'll crack a black diamond in his 
hand to the exact size like Michael- 
angelo working on a bust of the King 
of Ethiopia. 

“When finally he straightens up and 
goes to wash, the masterpiece is 
revealed. Firmed down, it slopes back 
like the curve of a hill studded with 
dark boulders, offering a warm, friendly 
front to the room, a sort of rubicund 
Argus with a hundred black eyes. 
And this is the magic of it. You turn 
away to light a cigarette or read the 
paper for five minutes and when next 
you glance at the hearth a meta- 
morphosis has begun. The fire-devils 
have launched the attack. 

“From those crimson chasms a 
recce party moves out. From this gap 
here the blue flame-cap of one flickers 
up, spies around and drops back to 
report. Up he thrusts again, gets an 
elbow on a chunk of coal and leaps 
lightly out, bending down to call up 
others. From another crevice a red 
devil pops up, takes fright and dodges 
back again, and half a minute passes 
before his orange-tipped spear flashes 
out again. And so the attack proceeds, 
and soon the black bastions are encom- 
passed by dozens of devils, dancing 
and reeling in a dizzy victory dance. 
Others of their kind, a sort of sapper, 
are driving into the roots of their 
victims, and when a crimson corona 
wreathes the base of each coal, defeat 
is overwhelming. Ah, gentlemen, what 
a sight on a winter’s night! A well- 
built fire coming to maturity, dis- 
pensing warmth and cosiness in a 
matter of minutes, and all because a 
master touch has fed it and set it on 
the right course.” 

Enthralled by his words we had 
scarcely heeded his actions, but now 
that he ceased and moved from the 
hearth his efforts spoke for themselves. 
From a pile of nigger-coloured nuggets, 
a cairn of coal shrouded in smoke, his 
poker and inherited artistry had 
fashioned a rockery of black roses 
edged with crimson petals where blue 
fairies swayed and flickered in a dance 
of intricate pyrotechnique, forever 
ember. 

We voted G.E. senior a great man. 
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following letter. It was sent by 

the Ministry of ——, and is 
probably an Official Secret, so we must 
be careful: 

“Dear Srrs,—We thank you for 
yours of the 23rd August but regret 
that owing to machines anticipated not 
materializing we are unfortunately not 
able to offer 4t the moment, any 
machines. 

“However, your name has been put 
on the list and as soon as any develop 
we will advise you accordingly. 

Yours faithfully, 


| GIVE rather low marks to the 





For Director of ——” 


We are all so drugged with bad 
language to-day that even you, Bobby, 
may not be shocked. 

Let me then “pedantically” remark 
that the machines were not “antici- 
pated” but “expected” and that 
machines do not ‘materialize’; and 
though they may “develop” that is 
not the right word here. Nor do the 
best Ministries say “advise you accord- 
ingly” when they mean “let you 
know” or “write again.” 


THE Deap LANGUAGES 


Another Ministry has distributed 
this: 

“In paragraph 3 of the notice 
G.1569 relating to change of Supplies 
nominations. In line 1 the words 
‘arrangements have been made’, 
should read ‘arrangements will be 
made’: and in line 4 the words ‘have 
been notified separately’, should read 
‘will be notified separately’.” 

All right: but the heading is Circular 
G.1569—Corrigendum, and the thing 
was sent to large numbers of small 
traders, few of whom are likely to have 
had a classical education. To anyone 
who has not, as a good warrior in 
King’s Lynn remarks, “‘Corrigendum”’ 
might well be another patent food or 
a new alloy. Why not “Corrections” 
or “Amendments” ? 

And may we once more appeal to our 
dear brothers of the dailies to look up 
some of the ‘dead language” words 
before they dash them down? The 
other day I read about a “marathon 
queue”! Almost any event considered 
worthy of half a column is now “epic”. 
I have before me a cutting which 
begins: 

“This is the story that will appeal 
to everyone... It is the odyssey of a 
man who hasn’t a grouch .. .” 

I read on eagerly. What great 


What a Word / 


traveller was this? To what far lands 
had he been? How long had he been 
away? and what were his adventures ? 

And the story was of a poor Welsh 
miner who “‘has been a helpless cripple 
for ten years”, and has never left 
Wales. 

But “marathon queue” is my 
favourite still: and if anyone can beat 
that I will eat his hat. 

The Department of Health for 
Scotland, inviting “applications for 
the appointment of an orthopedic 
surgeon”, says: 

“The appointment is non-super- 
annuable and subject to one month’s 
notice by either party.” 

I suppose one ought to know what 
“non - superannuable” means, but, 
honestly, I don’t. Does it mean that 
the chap can never be dismissed for 
old age? Evidently not. Does it 
simply mean “No pension”? Please 
“advise”, because I “anticipate” 
making an application, and I should 
like the appointment to be pretty 
marathon. 

And a Medical Officer of Health, 
writing to all the humble houses in a 
big provincial city, says: 

“. . . except where there is some 
apparent discrepancy needing elucida- 
tion.” 

“Triphibious”, they tell me, is still 
at large. At the risk of being ‘‘ pedan- 
tic’, Bobby, let me tell you that 
“amphibious” came from the Greek dydi 
(amphi) (on both sides) and Bios (bios) 
(life)—living in two worlds. Newts, 
Bobby, turtles, and so on. To use the 
word to describe battles was always 
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odd, but it’s too late to argue about 
that now. We can and must object 
to the mongrel -phibious, in which 
the -phi, you will note, is half of 
“amphi”, so that “triphibious”, if 
it could mean anything, would mean 
“living on three and half of both”. 
You might say “‘tribious”, perhaps, if 
you must say that sort of thing. But 
I should prefer to talk about “‘air, sea 
and land”, ‘‘three elements”, or “three 
ways”, according to the context. 
Anyhow, not “triphibious”, though 
august lips have used it, we know. 

“T am a rodent operator”’, a citizen 
writes proudly to one of the papers. 
But a warrior tells me that the man is 
out of date. In his part of the world 
the rat-catcher is called ‘The Area 
Supervisor—War Agricultural Execu- 
tive Committee (Pest Department).” 

The battle is not in vain. 

The Order of the Blue Star goes to 
Headquarters of the ——- Armoured 
Division. They received from Corps 
H.Q. the following piece of prose: 

“All personnel proceeding on U.K. 
leave and who are desirous of obtaining 
their entitlement of leave petrol should 
be instructed to consult the nearest 
police station in order to ascertain the 
current address of the Department 
empowered to issue leave petrol 
coupons.” 

The Division translated, and handed 
it on to their “ personnel ” thus: 

“Anyone going on U.K. leave who 
wishes to draw his petrol entitlement 
should ask at the police station nearest 
his home for the address of the 
department which now issues leave 
coupons.” 

Well done, Division! thirty-three 
words instead of forty-three. Out go 
“personnel”, “desirous of”, “current”, 
and ‘‘empowered to”. 

My only query is whether dear old 
“entitlement” might not have gone as 
well—“draw his leave petrol”. I seem 
to remember that we won the 1914- 
1918 war without any assistance from 
“entitlement”. But it is such a 
favourite in high places that I must be 
wrong. 

Special prizes. 

One of the shiny weeklies, describing 
a wedding: 

“. . . lightning—and great gusts of 
thunder rolled about the church.” 

From a novel: 

“‘A quarter of the men (disabled and 
paralytic) were in bed, lying prone on 
their backs.” 

Look up “prone”, Bobby. 
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“Don’t look now, but what did I tell you? Five rooms and only occupied by those two.” 


“Visit our Toiletries Department 

and see 
BEAUTIATOR in action.” 
(From South Africa.) 

“There has been a tendency to adopt 
fancy descriptions . . . Ladies’ hair- 
dressers are loth to describe themselves 
as such, preferring to trade as beau- 
ticians”’. 

(Will you promise, girls, not to go 
to anyone who calls herself a “‘beauti- 
cian”’ ?) 

“Mr. (for the executors)... 
said to Mr. R.: We have the angle that 
you gave prescriptions in a false 
name... That is the public angle. 
What is your angle? 

Mr. R. You have not got the 
correct angle.” 

From far-off Bengal a warrior sends 





me a photograph of a “Village Hall” 
proclaiming itself as a “Stockist of 
Stationery, Perfumary” and this and 
that: 

“Prop—RanJAM SINGH 

(Experienced in serving Military 

Personels)”’ 

Which recalls the old song: 

“On Sunday I walk out with Military 
Personels.” 

“Pioneers in popular priced eye- 
wear.” (Advt. in a Bournemouth paper.) 

“S$.8. So-and-So. 

“*Will you please note that the above 
opportunity is now scheduled to sail 
on - 

The fleeting opportunity we know, 
but this is the first case of a sailing or 
twin-screwed opportunity. 

“*T still believe that our hard-hitting 





American girls will hold the upper 
hand in the final analysis.” 
(By a Wimbledon champion.) 

But whose hand? The chemist’s? 
“MorTHER OF 7 LISTENS TO CouRT FREE 

ITALIAN.” 

This is a headline from a paper 
which boasts that it was once edited 
by Charles Dickens. 

And here is another headline which 
shows the dangers of the adjectival 
noun: 

‘14 OrriciaLs Boms Victims” 

The brutes! 

“____ Accounting Machines: 

Figure Facts 
Automatically 
Accuracised.” 
(Advertisement) 
Game, set, and match. A. P. H. 
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Harvest 


HE cloudy morning 

holds promise of rain or sun— 
who can tell which ? 

Red sky at night— 

or the radio’s hesitant warning: 


the meteorologist, 
or the water in the ditch ? 


The rain y 

has beaten down the standing 
grain— 

not in one deluge, 

or two, 

but persistently. 

Saint Swithin has given his sign— 

the B.B.C. 

is optimistic: 

what will the harvest be? 


Must it be reaped 
with sickle and scythe, 
and tied 


in the old way, by hand? 


o 


The corn ripens. Saint Martin’s 
summer may come. 

We ploughed, 

and sowed, 

and harrowed, 

and the land 

endured frost, and a little sunshine 

in the spring, 

endured the vicissitudes of the 
weather— 

and now 

we ask ourselves if the harvest, 

ripening, 

will justify the plough ? 


But the old men, mumbling in their 
places 

in the village inn, 

each with a pint pot, 

tell one another, 

with ancient, patient faces: 

“There never yet was a harvest 

which was not got.” R.C.S. 


° 


Nine Holes in Search of a Golfer 


E drive around the sea-front 

to the Approach Course. There 

is a long queue at the first tee. 
We take our place behind a family 
party. At length... 

“Ladies first,” says the son-in-law. 

Grandma takes up her stance. 

“Hit off with the big one,” advises 
grandpa; “the little one’s for on the 

” eg 
The son-in-law bursts out laughing. 

“You bin and took left-handed clubs, 
mother.” 

“Don’t be so silly, Sizzle. How 
could I? You know I’m not left- 
‘anded at nothing.” 

“He means,” explains grandpa, 
“you got a club meant for a left- 
hander.” 

“Don’t talk so daft,” says grandma; 
“if you was to play left-’anded you’d 
be going backwards all the time.” 

Sizzle changes grandma’s clubs, 
during which time the queue lengthens 
considerably. Grandma tries again. 
She swings; she misses. The child 
stands on its head and shrieks with glee. 
Grandma tries again, with considerable 
improvement. Sizzle drives and slices. 

“Cor strike me, Sizzle,” says grandpa 
disparagingly. 

The blonde daughter plays. She 
bursts her sun-top. All in queue search 
for safety-pins. Grandpa tees up on a 
mound of sand six inches high. He 
picks up his mashie (the big one) and 


glances confidently down the queue. 
He waggles, & la Donald Duck; he 
raises his club six inches and jerks 
down at the ball, breaking every known 
rule of golf. Grandpa’s ball rolls to 
within two feet of the hole. 

“Smashin’,” says a man in a bowler- 
hat immediately behind us. 

Grandpa smiles proudly and charges 
up the fairway. We wait until the 
entire party has holed out, and the 
Awful Child has put down everyone’s 
score. People at the end of the queue 
open camp stools. 

We move to Arrow No. 2. Grandma 
has driven into the road. 

She goes after the ball and meets 
someone from the boarding-house. 
They chat, until grandma is recalled by 
Sizzle. Grandma loses her ball. Every- 
one searches, until grandma finds it 
in her handbag. ; 

“T could ’a’ swore I put it down on 
the grass,” she says. 

The party drive into a harassed- 
looking expert who is in a bunker. 
They encircle him while he endeavours 
to “explode” the ball. 

“Golly!” says the Awful Child, “we 
only want Bob Hope on a camel.” 

Grandma is all teed up. Sizzle shouts 
out: “She’s looking the wrong way!” 

“I’m sure I’m not,” says grandma 
petulantly. “I hope I know which way 
I’m looking.” 

She drives back to the first hole. 
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“See?” says Sizzle. “You bin an’ 
gone to the wrong ’ole.” 

“Well, why didn’t you tell me?” 
says grandma. 

Sun-top mistakenly plays the 
harassed gentleman’s ball. 

“Mine’s a Dunlop,” he says— 
“what’s yours?” 

“T don’t mind if I do, sir,” says the 
blonde. 

Everyone rolls on the ground in 
paroxysms of mirth. All golf is tem- 
porarily suspended while the quip is 
passed from hole to hole. 

Grandma forgets how many strokes 
she has taken. The family come back 
— the fairway and reconstruct the 

ole. 

“One into the bushes,” says the 
Awful Child. 

“Two she missed,” says Sizzle. 

“T never did, Sizzle. Besides, you 
can’t count that as a hit.” 

“Three,in the bunker; four wot hit 
the sand-box; five wot grandpa stopped 
by mistake; six wot got lost; seven wot 
it the flag and bounced off and we 
wouldn’t let ’er ’ave; eight wot didn’t 
go far enough; nine wot nearly went 
in but not quite; ten wot went in the 
bunker again .. .” 

Grandpa says ‘“‘Well, we best get a 
move on or we shan’t get that bathe.” 

Sizzle loses his ball. The Awful 
Child climbs a tree. Grandma sits 
down to rest her feet. The others search. 
Grandpa is a little testy. The serried 
ranks behind us are a little testy. 

We drive. 

“Some people,” says grandpa nastily, 
“can’t wait their turn.” 


° ° 


Cars 


T often strikes my friends as 
| curious that I have nearly reached 
forty years of age without learning 

to drive a car. My reply that if I had 
done so I might not have reached the 
age of forty is regarded by my wife as 
a mere attempt to turn the conversa- 
tion, and to some extent she is right. 
Nor is she impressed when [ tell her 
that it is very much cheaper to hire a 
car when you really need a car than to 
own one, which you will often use 
when you do not really need it just 
because it is standing in the garage. 
Her answer to this is to ask how often 
I have hired a car in the last fifteen 
years. I have been forced to admit 
that I can remember only three 
occasions except taxis, which of course 
do not count. It is curious that 
although it is psychologically possible 
to spend hundreds a year on having a 
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car of your own, it is very difficult 
to fork out an odd guinea to hire a 
car to go to see an aunt or even a new 
film. 

Before the war my best reason for 
refusing to purchase a car was that I 
had not got the right type of mind for 
driving. Edith is willing to accept the 
broad theory that all writers and 
artists are insane, and I was able to 
fob her off by pointing out that if I 
were driving down the Strand and 
suddenly thought of a good plot for a 
murder I should be certain to lose 
control of the vehicle and thus further 
reduce our already dwindling popula- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, while I was in the 
Army all sorts of extraordinary things 
happened to me, one of which was that 
I learned to a limited extent to ride a 
motor-bicycle. In the early days of 
the war, before they instituted severe 
tests for officer-drivers, I obtained a 
document which authorized me to 
drive any sort of Army vehicle from a 
pair of skates to one of those im- 
mensely long things that carry two or 
three tanks and get stuck in medieval 
archways. This document was given 
to me (I still think ill-advisedly) 


because I managed for two months in 
Worcestershire to ride a motor-cycle 
without killing either myself or any- 
body else. 

It is true that people who saw me 
flashing through the countryside would 
probably not have noticed much 
difference between me and other riders, 
unless in my alarmed expression, but 
the fact was that from first to last I 
was unable to remember which knobs 
did what and which levers produced 
what effect. 

I used to mount the machine and 
(sometimes) get it to start with the 
help of Smivvins, my batman, but 
after that I was guided by pure chance. 
Sometimes I went fast and silently, 
sometimes I went slowly and noisily, 
but the only lever I was quite sure of 
(I marked it with a piece of stamp- 
paper) was the one that cut off the 
engine altogether, and when I came to 
a cross-roads or met any considerable 
traffic I used to press this lever, dis- 
mount, and wheel the machine until 
the road lay clear ahead again. 

Later on, in Egypt, I did a good deal 
of motor-cycling in the desert with 
considerable success. It mattered little 
to anybody but myself if my speed 
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suddenly increased to eighty miles an 
hour, as there was nothing in the way. 
Camels gave me curious glances as I 
flashed by, but there was no harm done, 
even when I shot over the handle-bars 
and landed head-first in the sand. 

Unfortunately, in going through my 
Army clothes, Edith has found this 
document which declares my ability to 
drive. I try to explain that a motor- 
cycle is very different from a car, that 
it has an even larger number of 
puzzling knobs, and is much fatter and 
therefore more difficult to miss things 
with, but she still dallies with the idea 
of our becoming motorists when cars 
are again obtainable at a price within 
our reach. 

Meanwhile we have bought a 
tandem-bicycle, and I intend to ditch 
her a few times to show her the 
advantages of walking and going by 
bus. 

° ° 


““Tynesidemunicipal andurbanauthori 
authorities yesterday called meetings for 
next week to prepare a case in answer to 
Newcastle’s scheme to merge all authoritis 
within five miles of the city.”—Daily paper. 


Wait for it, wait for it! 





“Well, that’s my version of how the accident occurred—now let me tell you his.” 






































“Excuse me, could we have our pawn, please?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Maid Called Barbara 


THE English maid-servant’s life—its duties, its recom- - 


penses, its gaieties, its mischances—is delightfully portrayed 
in The English Abigail (MACMILLAN, 15/-). Miss DorotHy 
MarGaReET Stuart has a subject made to her hand—and 
what a light, deft hand it is! Beginning with the Plan- 
tagenets and ending with the Victorians, you meet the real 
maids and the maids of fiction. The real are the. most 
rewarding: from the serving-wench in Bartholomzus 
Anglicus, who had to be “kepte lowe” by beating, to 
Carlyle’s “‘Pessima,” who was not kept low but discharged 
by the Sage himself. Between these extremes are depicted 
a few familiar and many unfamiliar figures. One could 
have cut down on Lady Verney’s “Luce” and Pepys’ 
“Deb,” and Pamela, for more of the rarer finds: the 
“painfull old servant in the scullery” remembered by 
Charles II, the little black eleven-year-old sold in the 
Strand in 1769, and Princess Amelia’s maid, so honourably 
commemorated by her mistress’s mad father. An assem- 
blage as comprehensive as this is a challenge to discover 
omissions. There are not many; but one regrets Charlotte 
Bronté’s “Tabby,” for whose half-blind sake her mistress 
used to leave Shirley and take the eyes out of the potatoes 
before Tabby put them on for dinner. H. P. E. 


Denis Saurat 


The convulsions of the last thirty years have restored 
to dreams the significance which they have had for man- 
kind in all profoundly disturbed ages. Among recent 
attempts to interrelate dreams and waking experience the 
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most impressive is Dents Saurat’s Death and the Dreamer 
(WEsTHOUSE, 8/6), which is distinguished by its freedom 
from emotionalism and over-emphasis, a freedom won by an 
intense concentration on whatever the writer is describing 
and a corresponding self-forgetfulness. The author has 
invented nothing. He opens with a picture of an old 
countrywoman who has just lost her husband, a native 
of the French Pyrenees. In a few scenes he builds up her 
past life of hardship, bitterness and frustrated love, and 
her present security in the feeling that now she has “a 
protector among the dead,” for her husband by dying has 
dissolved both her fear of death and the barrier which 
separated them in life. The experience of the old country- 
woman repeats itself in a different form in the dreams of 
her son, three of which in particular, The Mountain, The 
Sphere and The Stairway, are described with an extra- 
ordinary power and precision. In the deliverance from 
fear Christ plays the central part, and much of the book is 
devoted to elucidating the author’s conception of Christ 
as the apex of consciousness. Interwoven with this 
metaphysical theme, and greatly enriching it, are scenes 
from the author’s own life; and it is this blending of 
different levels of thought, feeling and experience which 
stamps the book as a work of genius. H. K. 





Arcadia, at a Price 


Dr. Johnson once horrified Boswell by remarking that 
were he to live in the country he would live “in a much 
better way, much more happily.” Mr. C. Henry WARREN 
opens his anthology of the life and work of the countryside 
with this shattering pronouncement to prove, one supposes, 
that the most inveterate townee knows The Good Life 
(EYRE AND SPoTTISwooDE, 10/6) when he sees it, but is 
unprepared to pay the cost. Because the “why”’ of living 
in the country is so obvious, and the “how” so difficult, 
this discerning collection of prose and poetry is divided into 
two parts. The first gives you the “why.” What makes 
men like Cowper, Wordsworth, Cobbett, Kingsley, Hudson 
and Hopkins “content,” as poor Boswell said, ‘“‘to be at a 
distance from their literary friends”? The second half of 
the book shows you the people who actually keep the 
countryside going, from Piers Plowman to his present- 
day successor. This—the “chow” section—is at once a 
confirmation of the “why” section and a counterblast to it. 
The unvoiced moral of the whole stimulating book is that 
the true country-lovers are of the Cobbett-Kingsley school: 
men who confront both the ideal and the practicable, and 
do something, however small, to make both ends meet. 

H. P. E. 


Brentford 


Brentford, the county town of Middlesex, is so full of 
literary and other associations that there seems no reason 
why they should not form the subject of a book, without 
any admixture of fiction such as Mr. Ropert HENREY has 
used in his otherwise very pleasant chronicle of Brentford’s 
history during the last three hundred years. “At the 
age of eighteen Madeleine had never heard of Brentford,” 
Mr. Henrey tells us on the first page of The King of 
Brentford (PETER Davtss, 12/6). But Philip holds her in 
his arms in a Soho street, and thereafter she turns her 
course westward to Brentford, where Philip’s parents live. 
A son is born to her shortly before the second World War, 
and Mr. Henrey is thus able to exhibit Brentford as it 
appears to this child, to his parents, and to Philip’s father, 
a white-haired vicar, survivor from a more gracious age. 
However, the reader soon becomes habituated to these 
somewhat unsubstantial figures, and rambles about 
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Brentford, Kew, Richmond and Gunnersbury Park without 
being unduly disturbed when they drift into view. It is a 
richly historical district; and if some Hollywood magnate 
should have the happy idea of combining in a single film 
the chief episodes associated with it, Julius Cesar could be 
crossing the Thames while near by George III was chasing 
Fanny Burney round a walnut tree, and Pope and Horace 
Walpole could be exchanging epigrams while King Edward 
VII was waiting to be released from a traffic block in 
Brentford High Street. H. K. 





“ Vy. G.” 


Miss Virarnia GraHam, being the daughter of the late 
Harry Graham, affords, in the deftness and humour of her 
writing, one of the best modern instances of heredity. But 
her gifts are individual: she has pathos too, and in her 
volume of collected verse, Consider the Years (Carn, 5J-), 
there are as well some sharp raps dealt out to certain 
complacencies and follies of our day. There is, for instance, 
that fascinating poem “Facing the Music,” with its refrain 
“We who love music are not pretty,” and its perfect 
portrait of the high-brow concert-goers who “‘strive all in 
vain to emulate Miss Sitwell in gowns which should but do 
not fit a bit well, while over us there languorously floats the 
smell of mackintoshes.” The “Gentleman in Row E,” 
who leads ‘‘the orchestra in perfect time,” and the woes of 
a Rhinemaiden ‘‘dazedly, dizzily swung” are both glean- 
ings from the field of music of which Miss GRAHAM is so 
obviously a frequenter; but ‘‘ Fox-Trot,” on the other hand, 
is a description of a Hunt Ball which every votary of such 
entertainments will probably refuse to recognize. It is 
quite evident that, though she has taught herself “to love 
green things,” she is at heart a sophisticated and dis- 
criminating Londoner, but it should be added that her 
French and German verses are delicious, particularly 
“Hilfe ! Hilfe!” the cry of a wretched German embarrassed 
by the acquisition of “Hin Nun mit ein Moustache.” 
Those who are wise enough to possess themselves of this 
collection of impressions of our recent war-time activities 
will not need to be reminded that most of them first saw 
the light, over the not inappropriate initials ““V.G.,” in 
the pages of Punch. B. E. S. 





Squalor in Bayswater 


In House Under Mars (HEINEMANN, 8/6) Miss Norau 
Hovutt takes the front off a block of service flatlets during 
the war years and describes without favour what she finds 
inside. Her revelation is not pretty, nor does it always 
escape the trivial. The decline in the character of Glad- 
stone Mansions follows closely the decline in the character 
of the housekeeper, who, from being a careful hard-working 
woman watching her employer’s interests, gradually becomes 
a slattern. Harassed by bombs and worry she lets things 
slide, and as the unwonted smells of dirt and cabbage 
ascend from her basement so the house itself passes imper- 
ceptibly from something near respectability to being a 
port of call for itinerant soldiers where serious drinking and 
petty thieving excite little comment against a generous 
background of drama. In her journey downhill Mrs. 
Bayliss finds friends, particularly in a prostitute of almost 
Calvinist rectitude and a gentleman from the black market 
with the gift of sympathy; her own morals are shaken a 
little loose in the process, but not so badly that she cannot 
behave with gallantry or that the return of her husband 
from the forces is not in time to pull her together again. 
She is a special sort of war-victim and in spite of every- 
thing Miss Hovutt makes us warm to her. One grows a 
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trifle weary of the record of goings-on above stairs, but 
there is much accurate observation in this novel; no great 
distinction of writing, but a lively insight into human 
nature. EB. O. D. E. 


Writer and Sailor Too 


“When I heard the crack of my spine as two vertebrae 
were crushed I knew I had had it.” That is the opening 
sentence of Mr. Duncan WEBB’s book, Sailor, You’ve Had 
It (W. H. Aten, 8/6), and the concluding sentences are: 
“We are not so young now. We gave our youth. Some 
gave more.” Luckily for the author and for the reader 
a statement before the last three runs: ‘‘War can be fun, 
especially if you are young,” and though Mr. WEBB seems 
to have met with more horror than fun during the years 
when he turned from being a reporter back into a sailor 
again, he writes with gusto of all the happenings. When 
war broke out he was sub-editing on the Sunday Graphic, 
went to the Royal Albert Docks to look for a ship, and 
became quartermaster in the s.s. Oxfordshire, which was 
being converted into a naval hospital ship. In her he 
sailed to Freetown. The next three chapters of the book 
are concerned with Africa (darkest of the dark too!) as 
seen by the reporter-sailor. The book weaves to and fro 
a trifle confusingly between the war and the years before, 
but it is always interesting and always exciting. From 
quartermaster, WEBB became an able seaman and had a 
chapter of adventure in Buenos Aires. Later he became 
a chief officer, was invalided from the Merchant Navy in 
1944, and was accredited to the R.A.F. as a war reporter. 
The beginning of the book describes the end of his last 
flight and the results of his baling out after the Lancaster 
bomber was shot down. The author has had some 
remarkable experiences, and has made a remarkably 
stimulating book out of them. B. E. B. 
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“T said ‘How is it you always manage to sound like 
Donald Duck on this contraption?’” 
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The Truth About Industrial Design 


OU must have noticed it, this 

‘ alarming tendency nowadays for 

people to criticize bad design. 
Almost everybody is doing it—even 
housewives. They are hypercritical 
of every damthing in the home. The 
sink isn’t the right height, the handles 
on the cupboard are too loose, the 
plate-rack drains into the frying-pan— 
you know the kind of thing. Well, I 
want to warn people about criticizing 
bad design before it is too late. 

What happened in the old days when 
you had a sink of inconvenient 
height? Did you run around squealing 
that the thing was badly designed ? 
No, you engaged a kitchen-maid to fit 
it. Or you stood on a bucket or some- 
thing. To-day the supreme test of 
good design seems to be whether or not 
a thing is easy ‘to clean and keep clean. 
So a square tray is pronounced unsatis- 
factory because dirt collects in its 
corners. Did you ever ...% Don’t 
people know that corners were designed 
for the very purpose of trapping dirt ? 
Any geologist will tell you that the 
earth’s crust, the lithosphere, is about 
eighty-six per cent. pure dirt. You 
can have this dirt where you want it 
—suspended in fine particles in* the 
atmosphere you breathe, as a thin film 
covering everything you use, or tucked 
away unobtrusively in grooves, corners 
and ornaments. I know what my 
choice is, every time. 

Then, take clocks. The critics say 
that a square dial is bad because the 
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hands go round. They say that time 
is distorted at the corners when figures 
are arranged in a rectangle. Well, 
well! Have you ever seen a man take 
out his watch, consult it, put it back 
and repeat the performance a moment 
later when you have asked him the 
time? That man’s watch is always 
round. Round watches and clocks 
don’t respond at the first time of 
asking. A square face does. That dis- 
tortion at the corners makes us look 
pretty closely, with our wits about us, 
and what we discover is hammered 
home into our consciousness. I am 
not impressed by the theory that time, 
like the hands of a clock, goes round. 
Time is the space on a clock between 
meals: there are four meals in the 
sensible man’s day and there are four 
sides to a square. 

And how the critics hate imitations 
and shams! They condemn one house 
because it has a mock-Tudor facade 
and another because it is imitation 
Georgian. They want all houses to 
look their age, their rent and rates. I 
don’t. There’s a lot to be said for 
jerry-built period houses, especially the 
semi-detached kind constructed on the 
lean-to principle. Does it matter if 
the wealth of oak beams is really a 
wealth of reinforced concrete girders, 
except that concrete hurts rather more ? 
And doesn’t imitation stuff make you 
feel sort of comfy-cosy inside. The 
houses they build to-day are too 
modern: they look horribly new and 
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only a few deceptive minutes from the 
station. With mock-something houses 
you know where you are. You expect 
draughts to emerge from every floor- 
board, door and window-frame and 
prepare your defences accordingly. 
With the modernistic house you are 
taken unawares. The roof leaks and 
you have no bucket handy; the doors 
and windows rattle and bang, bricks 
tumble down the chimney and the bed 
tips you out in the middle of the 
night—and there are no poltergeists 
to blame. Anything can happen in a 
sham house, but it is always perfectly 
understandable. It doesn’t wear you 
down with worry and repairs. 

And what about teapots? If they 
drip the housewife condemns their 
design automatically. She looks at the 
moulded love-birds on the lid, the 
roses on the handle and the ivy 
climbing up the spout and is horrified 
because the thing isn’t purely func- 
tional. In my day we didn’t scream 
our heads off because a teapot dripped 
or looked unfunctional: we got out 
the work-basket and ran up a nice 
functional tea-cosy for it. 

It all boils down (not the tea— 
this is a fresh paragraph) to the fact 
that the younger generation has been 
spoon-fed too long. Young people 
to-day lack the enterprise to adapt 
themselves to bad design. It makes 
you wonder whether it is worth 
while going on producing the stuff 
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P Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of literary contributions for permission to reprint. 


BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, na 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail pri 


amely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
ice of 6d.; and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 


disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Smokers’ Rendezvous 


VERY soon after we started 
business in Pall Mall, our shop 
at No. 5 became a recognised 
rendezvous for smokers. Here 
the London clubman would 
greet the returned globe- 
trotter, and exchange good 
stories in the fragrance of good 
smoking. 

As our clientele extended, we 
opened branch shops in various 





areas. Each offers the same 
personal service, the same 
freshly-blended cigarettes and 
tobaccos. And by seiling direct 
to the smoker, we are able to 
supply our blends at agreeably 
moderate prices. 

The moment that increased 
supplies are available, new 
customers will be cordially 
welcome at all our shops. 


of Pall Mall 


DIRECT-TO-SMOKER SERVICE 


London Charivari v 
“Pf gtd 
*bhEY 


with 


MERIDIAN 


EVERY SMART MAN KNOWS 








ROM the remote islands of the Outer 
Hebrides comes the unique Harris 
Tweed that perpetuates the traditional 
craftsmanship of the crofters. 
To be sure that the tweed you buy is 
Harris Tweed, always look for 
the Trade Mark on the cloth or the 


label on the garment. 


a 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 



















In Simpson’s Men’s Glove 
Dept. you will find 
English made gloves of 
many types, both 

lined and unlined. The 
Lamb Lining of the Tan 
Cape Gloves illustrated 

is specially suitable for cold 
and frosty mornings. 
Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd. 


202, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Regent 2002 
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ROSS: 


BELFAST 
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GINGER ALE 
SODA WATER 
TONIC WATER 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 
GRAPE FRUIT 


“Squad! stand at... watt for it!” 

















Knightly Taro’ / 
SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 















Good otd Uncle George- 
> he's sent an ANGLEPO/SE... 


~ As a gift that keeps on giving, nothing can 
equal the Anglepoise Lamp. Now on sale in 
increasing quantities this marvellous thousand-and- 
one-positions lamp saves light and eyesight. Takes 
any position — and holds it — at a finger touch. 

Buy the next one you see at your electrician’s — 
They are snapped up quickly. Enquiries to: 






















BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 

for entire Family even from sf 

highest floor if Automatic DAVY 

is fitted. Average cost £9. 
Write for details. 

JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 
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DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE ‘ 












































oo sree Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. 
Supplied to the public through DITCH London. Bit Manchester. 
al tok ONLY —_ EPHEDROL 
RELIEVES COLDS | 
Be .°. GERRY = ats 
(a Eco.uD. ) A “sniff” at bedtime 
= — 3 SoS a ¢ ANGLEPO ISE LAMP Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
(Pat. all countries) CLAY "@ ABRAHAM 'L vo iass>) 
LIVERPOOL. Est. 1813. C.E.8a 
' ' 
ai od Z |LAMPORT & HOLT LINE| 
Gw Your LIMITED 
this booklet will tell you why you must know IN INCHES! WA S O U T faa ‘ M E R | « A 
There are still plenty of people who can’t say... Regular Cargo and 
Including housewives who buy the bedclothes— which Passenger Service from 
may be why the bedclothes sometimes aren’t too good a 2 LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LONDON 


fit! It really is time everyone realised the importance of 

size when buying Household Textiles. The subject is fully 

explained in the free, illustrated booklet ‘‘How Wide 
Is A Bedcover ? *—which also deals with Sheets, Bed- 
spreads, Down Quilts and Towels. 

FREE A revised and enlarged illustrated booklet on House- 


hold Textile sizes. A bigger and better edition oe 
with useful domestic and furnishing hints. 
or for your co 
BUREAU, 








Send 
y to Dept. 74, VANTONA HOUSEHOLD 
antona House, Portland Street, Manchester. 








AND MIDDLESBROUGH TO 
BRAZIL & RIVER PLATE 


also between NEW YORK, BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE and 
ANTWERP, BRAZIL and RIVER PLATE. 


For particulars apply :— 


Royal Liver Building, Liverpool, 3 (Tel. : CENtral 5650) ; 85 
Gracechurch Street, London, £.C.3  (Tel.: Mansion House 




















533) ; or Agents. 
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A WHOLE GANG’S WORK 
DONE by one girl 


The COVENTRY CLIMAX fork 
truck does all the heaving, lifting, 
and shifting, saving laborious and 
costly man-handling. 

LIFTING (saves LABOUR)—1: 
Driver can lift up to 4,000 lb. from 
any surface, and hoist it to 9 ft. in 
15 seconds by the touch of a lever. 
CARRYING (saves TIME) —2: 
Smooth, rapid, safe travel at up to 
12 m.p.h. forward or in reverse, 


tyres. 

STACKING (saves SPACE) —3: 
The truck load shown needs only a 
10 ft. passage. 

EASY TO HANDLE (saves 
INSTRUCTION)—4: Anyone can 
handle it ; Coventry Climax petrol 
or diesel engine, ample power, elec- 
tric and hand starting, magneto on 
petrol model ; towing bar. 


Illustrated folder B on request 


COVENTRY CLIMAX 
fork trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD 
WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS 
COVENTRY 





indoors or out ; on twin pneumatic | 
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in plastics to help. Beetle-Bonded plywood 
was chosen for the casing of this new 
Western Incubator, because the plastic bond 
in the ply stands up to every kind of climatic conditions and is 
impervious to attacks by mould and vermin. 

Frankly we don’t know much about incubating eggs, but we are 
always pleased to hatch out new ideas for employing a Beetle Resin 
to give special qualities to plywood, paper, paints, and perhaps your 








| 
| 
| 
| is a tricky business, so the modern hen calls 
| 
| 

















product also. 


(Incubator by Western Incubators Ltd., East Hanningfield, Essex) 


NDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD. 


(Tre pip) BRITISH 
Ne ROUP 1, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 








THREE TIMES AS THICK 
AS ANY ORDINARY 
BITUMINOUS PAINT 
The services of our enlarged Contract 
Department are now available to cus- 
tomers in any part of the country for 
the actual application of our products. 


Enquiries are invited. Please mention 
Dept. E4. 


WAILES DOVE BITUMASTIC LTD. 


HEBBURN CO. DURHAM ENGLAND 
GD168 











Our PS2o0B is made 
entirely of Stainless Steel. 

It is therefore immune from 
attack by most corrosive liquids 
and cannot contaminate food 
stuff, biological chemicals, 
photographic solutions, etc. 
This filter — which can be 
supplied for varying output 


BRITISH F 


with up to 24 plates —is im- 
mensely strong, easily cleaned 
and operated. You can see it 
at 32 Berkeley Street or we 
could post you a specification. 


ILTERS LID 


OLD COURT, COX GREEN, MAIDENHEAD, MH’D. 2560 & ADVISORY SHOWROOMS: 
32 BERKELEY ST., W.I. GRO. 2523 
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KOLLS- ROYCE 
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Ghampion Plugs 
in their 
post-war cars 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 





The Choice of 
tue Bettiah Motoe breduttig 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 
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The Cup that Cheers 


—Invigorates 
and Sustains 
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oe is something so cheering and 
comforting about a cup of ‘Ovaltine.’ 
At any time of the day it will do much 
to renew flagging energy, strengthen the 
nerves, recreate vitality and put you on 
good terms with yourself. 

Taken at bedtime ‘Ovaltine’ has a soothing 
influence on mind and body, helps you to relax, 


invites sleep and assists in making your sleep 
completely refreshing and restorative. 

‘Ovaltine’ is a scientific combination of Nature’s 
best foods—malt, milk and eggs—and provides 
important food elements required to build up 
body, brain and nerves to a high degree of 
efficiency. 

For all these reasons make ‘ Ovaltine’ your regular 
day-time and bed-time beverage and note the 
improvement in your outlook on life—in your 
cheerfulness and confidence. 


Delicious 


Ovaltine 
Builds up Health 
and Vitality 


P. 660A 
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